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The Christian Fishermen of 


Malabar 


by ELLA MAILLART 


The author, Genevan by birth, is known mainly through her seven books about Asia. She recently 
returned after some years to South India, drawn especially by the many local observances linking 
religion with daily life. In startling contrast to the general Indian pattern 1s the religious 
situation in the State of Kerala; while the political situation, curiously connected with it, 1s 
even stranger, since the first and only Communist ministry in India took office there last April 


Nor far from the most southerly point of 
India, beside the huge sandy beach of the 
Malabar Coast which stretches from Cochin 
to Cape Comorin, I shared the life of the 
Christian fishermen. Early one morning I 
found myself in the cottage of an old fisher- 
man called Paulino. It was fairly cool since 
it was built of brick, unlike most of the poorer 
homes in the hamlet, which are of plaited 
palm-leaves. There were about a dozen of 
us in a bare room, including Paulino’s three 
sons who were called Abel, Tobias and 
Johanna and their wives, Agnissa, Carmeli 
and Vittori. The whole family was at 
prayer, kneeling before a printed image of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, brilliantly coloured 
in red and gold. 

Afterwards I went down to the beach with 
all the others. I was delighted 
by the lovely black fishing- 
canoes whose high stems were 
adorned with a plain silver 
cross. They are propelled by 
oars attached to the thole-pin 
with a loop of coconut-fibre; 
the blade is a tiny round board. 
All about us were hundreds of 
children. A great many of: 
them kept on crowding round 
me, while others had the job of 


to cross. The men wear a short loin-cloth, 
and those who can afford it have a small 
cotton singlet to protect them from the sun. 
They are sensitive to its heat in spite of their 
dark skins. 
_ Johanna and Tobias wore straw hats, as 
charming as they are unusual, for the little 
crowns are used to keep their chewing- 
tobacco dry. They told me that their boat, 
which was well constructed, with copper 
rivets, would last for twenty-five years; the 
eleven men who composed its crew clubbed 
together to pay the 1500 rupees (about £120 
sterling) which is the cost of such a boat. 
A cooperative society advances the money 
for their large nets. 

We were unlucky that day. The sun beat 
down too strongly and our group of canoes 


chasing away the crows which 


were trying to swoop down on 


the open coconuts drying on 


the beach, so that the white 


pulp—the copra—can be 


crushed in a wooden mill to 


extract the precious coconut- 


oil. 


The men put their nets on 


board with rhythmic move- 


ments and set out in their long 


black boat, taking me with 
them. Fortunately the sea was 
calm and the surf-bar was easy 
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§1 photographs by the author 

The Christians of the Malabar coast depend for their livelihood chiefly on fishing and the products of 
the coconut-palm. (Above) A fishing-canoe : during the three worst months of the south-west monsoon the 
surf is often too heavy for the fishermen to put to sea; but where the sea enters the land to form the 
so-called Backwaters or coastal lagoons (below) the ingenious “Chinese” nets reap a continuous harvest 


(Right) The fishermen are cheerful folk despite 
their poverty: chewing-tobacco is one of their 
Sew luxuries and the little crowns of their straw 
hats are designed as receptacles to keep it dry 


(Left) Claiming nineteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity, the fishermen can justly assert long 
Christian ancestry and the Cross adorns the 
stem of each canoe in witness to their faith 


(Above) Among the palm-groves of the Malabar Backwaters the banks are lined with the fagades of 
many churches and festooned with the lacework of the majestically dipping ‘“Chinese’’ fishing-nets. 
(Below) Each morning the family of the fisherman Paulino assemble to pray before the holy images. 
Their ancestors were converted by the Portuguese to the Roman Catholic rite and Latin services 


At Angamalli near Cochin a Christian chapel to St Sebastian is 
inaugurated with folk-dances, drumming, music and a small fair 


cast their nets in vain; nothing was caught. 
This sort of hazard, and the difficulty of put- 
ting to sea in rough weather, makes fishing 
precarious for those who live along the 
beaches; but a few miles to the north, where 
the sea enters the land to form the famous 
Backwaters of Cochin, it gives a better 
return. Here a fine tracery, as of dark lace, 
lined the shore as far as one could see: many 
hundreds of “Chinese” nets, the inverted 
cones of their meshes rigged on crossed spars, 
dipped ceaselessly into and rose out of the 
water. The fish, glissading into the centre of 
the cone, were scooped out with a hand-net 
by a brown man. A huge beam of wood held 
the main net at one end, while at the other 
a crew of four pulled on a vertical rope heavy 
with counter-weight stones — a creaking oper- 
ation, rich in beauty and ingenuity, which 
continued day and night. 

In India, that land of poverty, the fisher- 
men are the poorest of all. They have no 
other means of earning their livelihood. 
Statistics show that a family of five spends 
on an average for aJ] its needs some 14 rupees 
per week, while 17 rupees would represent 
an essential minimum. Yet they are a happy 
crowd and were amused by my curiosity. I 
was almost crushed by swarms of mischievous 
children for whom I was the latest attraction 
and I could only use my camera by surprise 
tactics. 

Father André Tekkevettil, the assistant 
priest who is in charge of four thousand souls 
in the village of Saudi, had difficulty in keep- 
ing away the crowd while I was looking round 
his church, which was built in the Portuguese 
Baroque style and dedicated to Our Lady of 
Health (saude in Portuguese). 

Evening was coming on when I climbed 
the wide wooden staircase which led from a 
pillared verandah to the first floor of the 
parish house where, by the light of a paraffin 
lamp, he offered me a drink—for I wanted 
to taste the famous “‘toddy”, the palm-tree 
wine which, when fresh, reminded me of 
some of our local white wines at home. 

That morning I had enjoyed watching the 
ease with which the young men scaled the 
trunks of tall palm-trees, even those which 
grew as straight as a mast. Their thin bare 
feet stepped from one artificially-cut notch 
to another while their arms clasped the trunk. 
At the back of his leather belt the climber 
carries a hatchet with which to open the 
heart of the coconut-tree at the crown where 
the palm-leaves burst out like a green fire- 
work in the blue sky. Up there he fastens an 
earthen jar to collect the sap. 

The heights of all the trees climbed in a 
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morning by a toddy-tapper, if added tc- 
gether, would doubtless equal quite a 
mountaineering feat. Those busy  tree- 
climbers had no leisure to look or laugh at 
me. Apparently they had to finish their 
round in a given time—like a cowherd busy 
milking his cows on a summer alp—for the 
trees all have their owners and are fully 
exploited: they do not belong to the fisher- 
men who live beneath their shade. 

In conversation with Father Tekkevettil 
I soon discovered that the Roman Catholic 
Church, to which he and his flock belong, is 
only one (though the most numerous) of 
several Christian sects represented in the 
State of Kerala, better known until recently 
as Travancore-Cochin. Moreover, while the 
statistics seem remarkably vague and esti- 
mates of the number of Christians in the 
State vary from 2,000,000 to over 3,000,000, 
their proportion to the total population is 
certainly the highest in India: between 16 and 
20 per cent. (In the whole of India, with its 
360,000,000 inhabitants, there are only some 
g,000,000 Christians.) 

How did this situation come about? It 
has been believed for centuries that St 
Thomas the Apostle landed early in the 
Christian era at Cranganore, near Cochin. 
In the spring of 1947 some archaeologists 
found, in the jungle about forty miles from 
Kottayam, proof of the existence of one of 
the seven churches that St Thomas is sup- 
posed to have founded in Kerala. While 
scholars do not accept local claims to descent 
from his converts, there is no doubt that 
Kerala was evangelized not later than the 
4th century by traders from Persia or East 
Syria. This was before the rise of the so- 
called Nestorian heresy; but the East Syrian 
and Persian Churches, cut off for political 
reasons from the life of the Church in the 
East Roman Empire, did become ‘Nestorian’ 
and the Church in India which spread out 
from trading stations on the coast, being sub- 
ordinate to the Patriarch of Babylon, wor- 
shipped according to the ‘Nestorian’ rite and 
in Syriac. 

At the end of the 15th century the Portu- 
guese arrived. Imagine their astonishment 
when they found these Christians on the spot, 
who told them that St Thomas had landed 
there in A.D. 52, arriving from Socotra after 
having visited a Parthian king named Gondo- 
phares, and that he had eventually died at 
Mylapore near Madras! Sheltered by the 
Fort of Cochin are the walls, reinforced by 
weather-worn buttresses, of the oldest (for- 
merly) Roman Catholic church in India, dedi- ‘ 
cated to St Francis of Assisi. It was begun in 


(Above) For over a hundred miles along the coast of Kerala the Backwaters afford navigable waterways. 
The coconut-palm grows with tropical abundance and supplies most human needs : from its leaves are made 


(below) thatch and wall-mats ; from its sap, collected under State control, is distilled ‘“‘toddy” or wine 
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The toddy-tapper must climb daily to the crown 
of each coconut-palm, where he collects the sap 


1503 by the Portuguese. St Francis Xavier, 
who landed at Goa in 1542, converted many 
fishermen in it and he preached there before 
leaving for China, where he died in 1552. 
“Everywhere his method was the same. He 
arrived in the villages, ringing his bell, and 
gathered round him both children and adults. 
By teaching and sermons he explained the 
essential elements of the faith, and prepared 
for baptism those who desired it. He spent 
his leisure hours at the bedside of the sick, or 
in prayer. Urgent letters which he sent to 
Europe brought in new recruits, and he 
appointed them to responsible posts in order 
to continue his work.” 

From about 1500 there were a few Roman 
Catholic friars working with the ancient 
Indian Church but not altering liturgy and 
customs to any appreciable extent. At the 
end of the century, however, the new Arch- 
bishop of Goa, de Menezes, a young and 
vigorous man, visited the Kerala Church, 
which he regarded as within his jurisdiction, 
and at a Synod in 1599 reduced it to Rome. 
Thus from 1599 to 1653 it became Roman 
Catholic, using a very slightly altered version 
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of its ‘Nestorian’ rite, still performed in 
Syriac. The peace, however, was an uneasy 
one. The Indian Church greatly resented 
coming under direct European control. Up 
till Portuguese times its bishops had, it is 
true, been East Syrians; but once they 
arrived they had settled in to the country for 
life. The Rajah of Cochin, regarded by the 
Christians of the Indian Church as their pro- 
tector, could do nothing for them because 
he himself had been crushed by the Portu- 
guese allies of the Rajah of Travancore. In 
1653 the Patriarch of Babylon at last suc- 
ceeded in sending them a bishop named 
Ahattalla, but he was arrested at Goa before 
he could contact the Indian Church. 

This occurrence provoked a general revolt. 
Most of the Christians of Malabar then 
turned against Rome and in front of the Bent 
Cross at Cochin, revered by the Indian 
Church, many rebels took an oath to observe 
no longer the rites imposed by the Portuguese. 

In 1663 the Dutch ousted the Portuguese 
from Kerala. Before they left the Roman 
Catholics consecrated an Indian of the anci- 
ent Church to be bishop. When in 1665 the 
Jacobite Bishop Mar Gregorius arrived, he 
found that a dissident group had already 
consecrated their own bishop under the name 
of Mar Thoma I, a proceeding which he 
regularized. About half the ancient Indian 
Church then joined him in attaching itself to 
the Patriarchate of Antioch. This professed 
Monophysite doctrines and derived its appel- 
lation “‘Jacobite” from Bishop Jacob Zanzalus, 
who died in 578. The Jacobite rite was 
adopted, with the Jacobite Syrian script. 
The other half of the ancient Church re- 
mained loyal to the Indian Roman Catholic 
Bishop and was thereafter known as Romo- 
Syrian. 

Both these divisions of the ancient Church 
have persisted until the present day. There 
have been further minor separations and 
permutations but the only major one derived 
at long range from the activity of Anglican 
(C.M.S.) missionaries who were sent in 1815, 
after the States in Kerala had come under 
British protection, to assist in the education 
of the Jacobite clergy. Influenced by mis- 
sionary teaching, certain of these tried to 
reform their Church but failing, against con- 
servative opposition, to do so, started build- 
ing their own churches and about 1889 be- 
came a separate body, known as the Mar 
Thoma Church. This claims to be the only 
true heir of the apostolic Church founded by 
St Thomas, because, according to it, neither 
Babylon nor Antioch has ever exercised real] 


The coconut’s thick outer husk yields fibres for “‘cotr’’ ropes as well as useful fuel. The Kernel not 
only affords solid food and milk but also contains 70 per cent of otl, which is pressed from the sun- 
dried white pulp, known as copra. In the background is a “‘wallum’’, the local barge for all transport 
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almost amphibian people of the Kerala coastline are skilled shipwrights and there are numerous 
shipyards (above) along the Backwaters. Here, however, not a nail 1s used: the planks are sewn 
together (below) with coir-fibre from the coconut, that rich provider in an over-populated country 
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supremacy in Malabar. It uses reformed 
versions of the Jacobite services, but in 
Malayalam, the local language. It has many 
activities in common with the Anglican 
Church, particularly in the realm of educa- 
tion—primary and secondary schools, a col- 
lege for teachers and a theological seminary. 

As for the Protestant Churches, their 
missionaries—Anglican, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Lutheran, Congregationalist, Baptist— 
reached India in large numbers from the end 
of the 18th century onwards. It was not easy 
for Indians to recognize in them the apostles 
of one faith; and the need for greater unity 
was increasingly felt. A first step in this 
direction was taken in 1908, when the Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists joined up 
to form the South India United Church. An 
important advance was made in 1g19g at 
Tranquebar, where thirty-three ministers, 
almost all Indian, met to discuss Church 
union. Finally in 1947, after nearly thirty 
years of negotiation, the Church of South 
India was founded at Madras, bringing to- 
gether the four Anglican dioceses in South 
India, the Methodist Church in South India 
(not represented in Kerala) and the South 
India United Church. 

So, bearing in mind the uncertainty of 
local statistics, we may sum up as follows the 
present approximate relative numbers of the 
chief Christian bodies in Kerala. 


Roman Catholics 1,000,000 
Romo-Syrians 500,000 
Jacobites 500,000 
Mar-Thoma 250,000 
Church of South India 250,000 


The Christianity which has so long a his- 
tory in Kerala has not prevented the spread 
of Communism there. Indeed, there is a 
certain correlation between the two; for 
Kerala owes its proud position as India’s 
most literate State—almost half the popula- 
tion can read and write—largely to the 
activity of its Christian mission schools; while 
the products of these swell the ranks of a 
highly intelligent middle class which, as Mr 
Geoffrey Tyson wrote in the August number 
of The Geographical Magazine, “is quite im- 
potent to create worthwhile employment- 
outlets for itself”. 

Middle-class frustration supplies leader- 
ship for the miserably poor in a countryside 
where, save for a few large plantations, land- 
holdings have been subdivided into plots too 
microscopic to support even an Indian 
family; and where the local industries, mostly 
of a cottage type, can absorb only a small 
fraction of the growing army of unemployed, 


variously reported in reputable British news- 
papers to number from-500,000 to 1,500,000. 
The annual increase of population is very 
high, in a State which already has nearly 
four times as many inhabitants as Ireland 
with only half the area. 

At the elections held early in 1957 the 
Communist Party polled 34 per cent of the 
votes and won just under half the seats in the 
Kerala Legislative Assembly. It proceeded 
to form, with the support of five pro- 
Communist independents, the first Commu- 
nist ministry to take office in any Indian 
State. The Education Minister, Mr Joseph 
Mundassery, had been dismissed in 1954 
from his teaching post at a Roman Catholic 
school for his Communist activities. He lost 
no time in introducing a Bill to ‘nationalize’ 
the 3170 private (including 1691 Roman 
Catholic) schools in Kerala. These were 
almost wholly dependent on State aid, 
receiving about two-thirds of the total State 
expenditure on education. The Bill provided 
not only that teachers in State-aided schools 
should in future be paid direct from the 
State Treasury, but also that power of dis- 
missal by school managements should be 
restricted and that new teachers should be 
recruited only from an ‘approved’ official list. 
Further, the Government would be em- 
powered to take over any school that it 
considered to be mismanaged. 

Vigorous agitation against the Bill, in 
which the Christian communities played no 
small part, culminated in August with a mass 
demonstration by many thousands of people 
who marched through the streets of Trivan- 
drum, the State capital, bearing black flags. 
The procession was jointly sponsored by the 
three main opposition parties—Congress, 
Praja-Socialist and Muslim League. Never- 
theless, the Bill was passed, substantially 
unaltered, on September 2nd. 

The final, most modern touch to the pic- 
ture of Kerala is given by the vast beaches 
of the Malabar coast that I mentioned at the 
beginning of this article; for their sands con- 
tain almost inexhaustible supplies of the 
monazite ore from which thorium is extracted 
and Dr H. J, Bhabha, F.R.S., Secretary to 
the Government of India Department of 
Atomic Energy, speaking at the British Asso- 
ciation meeting last September, announced 
that the aim of a long-range atomic power 
programme in India must be to base the 
generation of nuclear power as soon as pos- 
sible on thorium rather than uranium. Thus 
a new source of income for Kerala will arise 
on the doorstep of its poorest citizens, the 
Malabar fishermen. 
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Persian Gardens 


by CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Our chief pictorial effort this month, in both colour and photogravure, is devoted to the theme 
of Persian gardens. Mr Sykes adds the breadth and depth of understanding derived from several 
years spent in Persia between 1930 and 1946 and displayed in his books ; notably in Wassmuss, a 
life of the ““German Lawrence’, and in Innocence and Design, written with the late Robert Byron 


One of my happiest Persian memories is of 
sitting in a garden with Hannibal. It was a 
beautiful starry night and hanging from the 
branches of the trees were huge parchment- 
sided lamps, in shape much the same as 
Chinese lanterns. We were all given splendid 
embroidered robes to wear. We sat on the 
grass round a tray holding many little bowls 
full of rare meats and delicacies assembled 
round a pyramid of rice. A youth played an 
instrument resembling a long-handled lute in 
the corner and chanted poetry to us. At 
frequent intervals our drinking-bowls (no 
glasses allowed) were filled with wine by the 
“Saki”? who circulated as in the poem. This 
was the Persian garden as I had always 
imagined it, and it was a bit too good to be 
true. This was in fact a very perfect example 
of Western imagining about the beauties of 
Persia translated into fact. My friend 
Hannibal is not of Persian birth, being a 
Russian, a member of the same family as 
Pushkin, and a descendant of Pushkin’s 
Ethiopian ancestor from whom he takes his 
name. A real Persian feast, in a Persian 
garden tended by Persian hands, would have 
been much more everyday. 

Shelley said that necessity is the mother of 
invention, but I am not sure that she may 
not equally be the mother of art. Painting 
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and sculpture seem to have flourished best 
when they were practical necessities, and 
there was no other means of visual record. 
It may be objected that there has never, been 
any obvious need for music, and yet music 
has not done so badly nevertheless. I will 
acknowledge that my art-necessity theory 
may not be of universal application, but I will 
add that music seems to have done best of all 
when its style was still rooted in folk-music, 
in the days of Bach, Mozart and Beethoven, 
and when it was in close contact with the 
ordinary life of men. I expect nobody really 
knows about this for certain, but what can 
be said, and for certain, is that the Persian 
garden owes its character and its great 
beauty to the fact that it springs from a vital 
need. You can live in the English country- 
side without a garden but you could not live 
in Persia without one. 

Persia is a land of extremes. When I knew 
it some time ago it was a land of gentleness 
and cruelty, of high standards of manners 
and of illiteracy, of despotic government and 
egalitarianism and classless society, of ex- 
quisite luxury and grinding poverty. Much 
of this may have changed for the better since 
then, but I feel convinced that no amount of 
reform will take away that strange and 
fascinating element of extreme contrast in 
Persian character and Persian life. I believe 
that this is an essential of Persia because it is 
the product of the natural circumstances. It 
is a very cold country and a very hot one; 
a country of rain, snow and storm in the 
winter, and of tyrannous sun and drought in 
the summer; a country of barren desert and 
skilful irrigation. The Persian garden is the 
refuge from all-surrounding waste. It is 


beautiful because it is the sign of life. The. 


word for garden in old Persian is firdaus, and 
from it we get our word Paradise. 

So far as I know there is no Capability 
Brown or Gertrude Jekyll in Persian history. 
I have never found a ‘‘gardening article”’ in 
the Persian press and I doubt if such a thing 
would find many readers among the Persian 
public. The garden-making of Persia is the 
most unselfconscious of arts, and the men 
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In winter the higher parts of the Persian plateau are covered 
with snow. In early spring the dun-coloured distances are 
only relieved by the sculpture of natural forces and by man’s 
engraving : by the water-courses which he has traced along the 
lower contours of the huge, eroded mountainsides and by the 
pencil-shading of the poplars that line them. The winds roar 
across the bare upland and man is grateful for the shelter of 
the walls surrounding a garden built by him to his own scale 
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Here, in contrast, it 1s the pine and cypress which afford welcome 
shade from the southern sun of Shiraz, beating on the dusty waste 
without. The Bagh-i-Aram, or Garden of Repose, on the outskirts 
of that city is an ancestral property of the chieftains of the 
Qashqai tribe, one of whom built it at the end of the 18th century 
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6z, or reservoir, 0 
is so parched and waterless, is an essential constituent of Persian gardens but is usually too precious to be used on such a lavish scale 
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The garden at Fin, near Kashan, probably owes its creation to the 
Mongol rulers of Persia and was embellished under the Safavid dyn- 
asty in the 16th and early 17th century. Ducks disport themselves 
today in its pools, watered by hot springs, just as they did then, 
to be immortalized in the paintings of the Persian miniaturists 
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In the courtyard of a madraseh (theological college) connected with 
the King’s Mosque at Isfahan, which was built by Shah Abbas 
(1587-1629), two learned theologians engage in “‘great argument 
about it and about” and thus perpetuate a garden-scene which the 
miniature-painters of his and earlier times delighted to record 
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The art of garden-making in Persia is still very much alive. 
Embodying many traditional features, this modern garden on 
a hillside at Darband, near Tehran, reveals the ability of tts 
designer to use new materials with inherited creative skill 


who practise it the least selfconscious of 
artists. ‘The style varies according to the 
place and according to the fantasy of the 

ardener but always within strict limits. 

here are certain conventions which, like the 
“Unités” of classical French drama, are 
rarely departed from. The garden must be 
surrounded by high walls, must have as its 
central feature a pool, must if possible have 
running water, must contain shady trees, and 
must have (luxury of luxuries) soft green 
grass. The princely gardens north of Tehran, 
and the many great gardens scattered about 
Shiraz, where the cypress abounds, all share 
these essentials with the humblest backyard 
of the poorest little hovel or coffee-house. 
Often the garden contains a pavilion, This, 
among more obvious uses, enables the garden 
to be enjoyed in winter, ‘The Persian sun is 
strong at all times of year and on a fine day 
in winter the garden is open to enjoyment 
from a well-positioned veranda. 

Persian literature is scattered with refer- 
ences to gardens and it is clear that their 
character has changed very little from an- 
cient times. With the exception of Fitzgerald’s 
none of the translations is remotely worthy 
of the original, but it is a strange fact 
that Fitzgerald’s most famous garden-lines, 
those about ‘“‘a book of verses underneath the 
bough”, do not appear to refer to garden-life 
at all. In Omar Khayyam’s Persian there is 
no mention of a bough and his idea seems to 
be that he was so much in love that he could 
enjoy the company of his sweetheart even in 
the “wilderness” (provided he had something 
to eat and drink as well). It is a garden- 
laudation by omission and thus very un- 
characteristic of Persian poetry. Hafiz (the 
greatest of all after the to us incomprehensible 
Firdaussi), and Sa’adi, and Farrukhi tell 
of roses and nightingales, “silver-limbed 
cypress”, and the “ruby ear-rings’” of the 
Judas tree, and the profusion in which jasmine 
is trodden under foot. 

These fine rhapsodies of the poets have 
obscured the reality of Persian gardens from 
their un-Persian readers. They make us 
think of a land of abundant vegetation, of 
whose fertility beautifully tended gardens, 
rich in flowers and set about with exquisite 
plantations and stately groups of trees, are an 
ordinary consequence. They give no hint of 
wide scorched plains cut by dry water-courses 
and surrounded by bare jagged mountains, 
the plain suddenly enlivened by the minute 
green flash of distant trees over a wall, and 
the angry lines of the mountains gently 
picked out by descending lines of poplar and 
plane running into an expanse of green sown 
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land and trees and houses at the mountain’s 
foot. The word garden—bdgh—to a Persian 
means first of all that flash of green which 
makes what would otherwise be a scene of 
death and emptiness into one of incompar- 
able loveliness, 

The garden I remember best in Persia, 
better than Hannibal’s, is at a place called 
Deh-Bid, a cold windy upland hamlet on the 
main road about half-way between Isfahan 
and Shiraz, I reached it late in the afternoon 
of a September day in 1931, after a very 
thirsty and tiring and (allow me to add) suc- 
cessful attempt to drive a car along the then 
almost roadless route from Yezd and Abadeh 
to this point on the road. Deh-Bid has—or 
had then—about four houses and very little 
water. A kind man invited me and my Indian 
friend to refresh ourselves in his garden. The 
latter contained a little neglected pool, about 
four stunted and pollarded trees, no rose- 
bush, a little wooden pavilion, a little wooden 
bench, and some grass. It was enclosed by 
crumbling mud walls. Presently a sad 
elderly musician came in with a little boy. 
It was sunset. ‘The musician strummed gently 
and the little boy began to sing. I could not 
catch a word of his song, but the memory of 
his singing always makes me think of Yeats: 
‘And I never heard piping so sad, and I never 
heard piping so gay.’’ Our toils were over, 
we were out of the desert and at journey’s- 
end ina garden, It was the old classic Persian 
situation, new to me, but familiar to Persian 
men since they were first civilized thousands 
of years ago. 

One of the great differences between our 
sort of garden and the Persian sort lies in its 
use. Even in the humblest patch we try to 
separate, if we can, the kitchen garden from 
the flower garden. ‘The ideal English garden 
is strictly reserved for recreation and pleasure. 
This is not the Persian way at all. A typical 
large garden in Persia, occupying up to 
fifteen acres sometimes, is usually inhabited 
by a flock of sheep and goats and a few cattle. 
Some of the ground is sure to be given up to 
vegetables or corn. Not being designed speci- 
fically for leisure there is nothing inharmoni- 
ous in the conjunction of sometimes splendid 
garden-design and workaday life. The pool, 
built of strong masonry, is used by the local 
women to wash their household linen. A 
juropean seeing his first Persian garden may 
hardly recognize it as one at all. He admires 
the great chenar trees bending over the pool, 
and the rivulet running into it and out the 
other side (most Persian gardens are on a 
slope), and in the south he recognizes the 
cypress trees with which the miniature- 
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painters have made him familiar—but is this 
scene of stock-raising and laundering really 
a garden? Where are the jasmine and the 
lilac and the roses and the flower-beds ‘‘all 
chameleon-coated”’? Well, if the Persian 
garden has a fault it is in the paucity of 
flowers. It may be that the sheep eat them 
all up, but it is a curious fact that the Per- 
sians, who love flowers, seem to plant them 
in unnecessarily small quantities in their 
gardens. Things may have changed in the 
last ten years, but when I knew Persia best 
the only gardens in which you saw a pro- 
fusion of flowers were those made by people 
familiar with European gardening. ‘The 
results were usually deplorable. The uncon- 
scious artist lost all his skill when he became 
a conscious craftsman working to an over- 
respected model. Disgusting little gravel 
paths, whirligig beds crammed with scarlet 
geraniums, concrete pots with every sort of 
foolery growing out of them—everything that 
dull-witted municipality has imposed on 
England and France was faithfully imposed 
by the reforming spirit on renascent Persia. 
But I do not think this is a matter for distress. 
Western influence is so strong in the world 
that it is bound to influence even the design 
of gardens, and a self-confident nation soon 
learns how to absorb it and then use Western 
technique without selfconsciousness. In 1930 
Tehran was the ugliest town I had ever seen. 
When I last saw it in 1946 I found it delight- 
ful. Western ideas about building had been 
absorbed and the unconscious artist was 
beginning to get going again. It may be that 
the final result of European influence on 
Persian gardening will be that they will grow 
more flowers. That would be a very good 
thing, and it may have happened already. 
But whatever happens the garden will be a 
working-place besides a recreational one; it 
will always be something that in the practical 
sense you cannot do without. 

It is on Persian holidays that the Persian 
garden becomes more what we expect a gar- 
den to be. They are, as a people, very keen 
on holidays and before the days of the late 
Reza Shah they used to enjoy over a hundred 
a year. Persian holidays still occur with much 
frequency compared to those of Europe. The 
great holiday has always been the festival of 
No-Rtz or New-Day, the festival which 
marks the beginning of the year and which 
dates from the time of early Persian civiliza- 
tion. It occurs on March 21 and is the love- 
liest of spring festivals. It is the occasion of 
feasting and present-giving and exchanges of 
visits all in accordance with antique custom, 
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and it is the occasion for day-long picnics in 
the gardens. The young grass is at its green- 
est, the Judas trees are in crimson bloom, the 
trees are at their freshest. Wherever there is 
a stream of water, there families will be 
seated from morning till night, and in Isfahan 
you may see them, with a samovar apiece, 
sitting in the archways of the great bridges 
gazing at the water of the river Zayendeh 
which at this time of year flows in a full tor- 
rent. It is on these holiday-making occasions 
that one sees how much pleasure men come to 
take in the sound and sight of water when they 
live in a dry land. A garden is doubly es- 
teemed if streams run through it. In Persia I 
have often seen people standing or sitting by 
the side of running water, gazing into it and 
listening to its gurgle by the hour in a way 
I have never noticed elsewhere. There are no 
rivers hig enough to bear boats on the Iranian 
plateau, but No-Riz is a water-festival. 
After dark the gardens in holiday-times 
become scenes of lights and cooking, scenes 
such as Hannibal’s delectable entertainment, 
but, as I said before, with a persistent touch 
of Persian prose. ‘The romantic impulse is a 
Western peculiarity and the Persians are not 
romantic about themselves or their gardens. 
At these picnics (when I knew them) the men 
would wear their best and tightest-fitting suits 
and trilby hats, the women used to be in black 
veils, though many of them must now be 
emancipated from that dismal garment. The 
music I expect is now largely obtained 
through portable radio sets, but when I first 
knew Persia, minstrelsy was still practised by 
many people and it was not uncommon for 
one of the hosts or guests to chant poetry to 
the accompaniment of a mandolin. The 
Persians do not distinguish as much as we do 
between singing and recitation. I was told in 
my early Persian days that there were then 
still Firdaussi-Khawns in existence, men who 
knew the whole of Firdaussi’s Book of Kings 
by heart and would entertain a company with 
performances from the Persian Homer. I 
think they must all have vanished by now. 
But for all that, the Persian delight in poetry 
and knowledge of the classics are enduring 
things, and it is difficult to imagine a Persia 
in which long chanted recitations are not an 
ordinary pleasure in all ranks of life. The 
Tehran Radio Station often transmits such 
recitations and so the long performances by 
heart may die out altogether that way. But 
there will always be poetry in the gardens. 
Beware again, though, the too lush picture. 
I mentioned lights. Europeans entertaining 
in a Persian garden by night will hang soft- 
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Persian gardeners uphold an ancient and distinctive tradition. ‘‘The garden-making of Persia is 
the most unselfconscious of arts, and the men who practise it the least selfconscious of artists” 


glowing lanterns on the boughs of the trees. 
Persians prefer acetylene lamps. They say 
that very bright light makes the nightingales 
sing better, a doubtful theory. 

Most people who want to know about 
Persian gardens will get sound knowledge 
from the miniaturists. Allowing for the 
changes in clothes, and the conventions of 
Persian drawing, the miniatures convey the 
scene better than any photograph, not only 
because they represent exactly the strong, 
delicate and idiosyncratic colour of Persia, 
but because they can make us share the feel- 
ing in those places, of how it is to be one of 
the “‘star-scattered guests’ in one of those 
walled refuges. But in the miniatures, as in 
the poems of Persian literature, nothing is 
conveyed of what the garden is a refuge from. 
To take a pleasure in vast and wild landscape 
seems to be reserved to people who have too 
much of towns. Wordsworth belonged in 
time to the Industrial Revolution in England 
and we rightly look on him as a watershed- 
man in the world of sentiment. There could 
never be a packed Black Country in Persia, 
therefore, perhaps, no post-Wordsworthian 
delight in “horrid nature’. I do not know; 
but I do know that I have never met a Persian 


who admired or could understand what was 
admirable in the fearful austerities of the 
gigantic landscape in which the gardens lie. 
The perennially white steeple of Demavend 
is occasionally admired, but that great 
18,600-foot mountain is extraordinary in 
itself. It is a staggering natural phenomenon, 
more marvellous to look at from afar, I have 
been told, than Everest, and it remains one 
of the few great Persian mountains to have a 
name. ‘The “pathetic fallacy’ (to which 
post-Wordsworthians are always prone) is 
quite unknown to the Persians. Who shall 
say they are the less wise? ‘To them—no, I 
mean to those of them whom I have met— 
the Iranian plateau, so far as looks and ex- 
perience go, remains the biydbdn, best trans- 
lated as “‘the waterless places”; and from 
these the adorable bégh—the flower-garden, 
gulistén, and the fruit-orchard, biistén—is the 
refuge for all men. All, not a privileged few. 
I have never seen a notice of ‘“Trespassers will 
be Prosecuted”’ in Persia, and never heard of 
a Persian trespasser being prosecuted. I have 
often trespassed into Persian gardens myself, 
but whenever, having done so, I found others 
there I have been welcomed as a guest. It is 
how I made some of my Persian friendships. 
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Gardens in Persian 
Miniature-Painting 


by RALPH PINDER-WILSON 


Tue poets of Persia had been inspired to sing 
of the beauties of Nature long before its artists 
attempted to give them visual expression; 
although from earliest times, of course, both 
sculptor and craftsman had taken isolated 
elements such as flower or leaf and worked 
these into their schemes of decoration. But 
when it came to representing pictorial sub- 
jects, artists at first tended to concentrate on 
the living protagonists and, of the natural 
world surrounding man, included only what 
was absolutely necessary to the understanding 
of the narrative. Not until the artist’s vision 
comprehended the unity of man and his en- 
vironment was the art of landscape born. 

This happened in Persia at about the same 
time as in Europe. At the beginning of the 
14th century almost all Asia including Persia 
was united under the rule of the Mongols. 
Contact with the Far East enabled the Per- 
sians to learn something of the Chinese prac- 
tice of landscape-painting. Persian artists 
experimented with these methods but dis- 
carded them and by the end of the same cen- 
tury evolved their own particular form of 
landscape-treatment which was to remain 
substantially unaltered throughout the follow- 
ing two centuries. 

The Persian painter renders Nature not so 
much through direct observation as through 
the medium of the imagination. Drawing on 
his stock of natural forms he arranges them 
on the page before him so as to compose a 
coherent whole. Every phenomenon is 
granted its own importance and its tiniest 
detail is rendered as if in the clear light of day. 

Unlike the Moghul artists of India the 
Persian artists rarely depict the formal lay- 
out of the chehar-bagh, with its system of 
intersecting canals; they prefer to indicate a 
cultivated garden by an informal arrange- 
ment of its essential constituents—cooling 
water, shading trees and flower-strewn banks, 
with the wilderness beyond. 

The miniature ‘“‘Mystics in a Garden’’ is 
taken from a manuscript of the poems of Mir 
Ali Shir Neva’i who was Prime Minister to 
Mirza Husain Baigqara, last of the descendants 
of the great Timur to wield power in Persia. 
Mirza Husain ruled over eastern Persia from 
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1468 to 1506 and his capital city Herat 
became a resort of artists and men of letters. 
This particular manuscript was made in 1485 
for a son of Mirza Husain. The miniature is 
inscribed with the name of the artist Qasim 
*Ali, the pupil of Persia’s greatest artist 
Bihzad. For several reasons it is possible that 
this is the work of the master himself—at all 
events it can bear comparison with the known 
work of Bihzad. 

Mystics or pocts discoursing in a garden is 
a favourite subject with the Persian minia- 
turists. In this version, the scene is set at night 
as is indicated by the crescent moon and 
clustered stars. The artist has achieved a 
wonderful sense of repose. 

The next miniature, ‘“‘Maidens Bathing in 
a Garden’’, comes from a manuscript of the 
poems of Nizami copied at Herat for a certain 
nobleman in the service of Mirza Husain 
about 1490. The artist of the miniature is 
almost certainly Bihzad. Here is a more 
formal lay-out with tank and pavilion while 
beyond the balustrade we are given a glimpse 
of trees and flowers, gently contrasting with 
the marble paving of the tank. 

In “The Physicians’ Duel” the artist has 
included the delightful detail of a gardener at 
work in a corner of the garden. Note, too, 
the chenar and cypress trees, which are such 
familiar features in Persian gardens today, 
and the happy domesticity of ducks in the 
pool. This miniature comes from a manu- 
script of the poems of Nizami copied for Shah 
Tahmasp at the imperial capital of Tabriz in 
1539°1543" 

The artist of ““A Prince Visiting a Hermit” 
is Aqa Riza who came originally from eastern 
Persia but went to seek his fortune in India. 
There he entered the service of Prince Selim 
who later became the Emperor Jahangir. 
Aqa Riza introduced into India Persian 
details and composition although he brought 
to his work the naturalistic treatment—for 
example, the shadowing of faces—current 
among the artists of the Moghul court. 

Here again the gardener appears; and 
another perennial element of the garden- 
scene is the aesthetic young man playing his 
long-handled lute. 
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The Megalithic Art of France 


by GLYN DANIEL 


By lus books and broadcasts, Dr Daniel has made familiar to a wide public the four types of mega- 
lithic monument found in north-western Europe: the chambered tomb (in France called a dolmen, in 
Wales a cromlech), the stone row (or alignment), the stone circle, and the single standing stone 
or menhur. He has just completed a book on ‘The Prehistoric Chamber Tombs of France and in 
an article published in our November number he discussed the curious adventures undergone by some 
of these tombs. Here he describes the art of the French megaliths, especially the statue-menhirs 


THE discovery of engravings of a hafted 
dagger and of bronze axes on Stonehenge a 
few years ago, and the recent discovery of the 
remarkable statue-menhirs of Corsica, des- 
cribed by Dorothy Carrington in the July 
1957 number of The Geographical Magazine, 
has revived interest in the art of the mega- 
lithic monuments of France. So far as we 
know Stonehenge is the only megalithic circle 
with engravings on it, but as the Stonehenge 
engravings were only found in the last few 
years, despite the fact that amateur and pro- 
fessional archaeologists have been looking at 
this famous monument for generations, no- 
one should dogmatically deny the possibility 
that other stone circles in the British Isles 
have designs engraved on them. Nor is it by 
any means impossible that the great stone 
rows of Carnac in Brittany have engraved 
decorations on some of their stones. All we 
can say is that to date no-one has noticed 
such designs whereas on two other classes of 
French megalithic monument—the burial 
chamber and the menhir—designs have been 
observed for over a hundred years. 

Let us discuss the menhirs first. It is not 
on the menhirs of Brittany that these original 
designs occur, although admittedly many of 
the Breton menhirs have been carved, mainly 
with Christian symbols, in later times, but on 
a group of menhirs in southern France which 
have been carved into statues and are con- 
veniently and appropriately referred to as 
statue-menhirs. These statue-menhirs occur 
in the departments of the Tarn, Aveyron, 
Hérault, Gard and Vaucluse, roughly along a 
line from Toulouse through Millau and Alés 
to Avignon. The Commandant Octobon who 
published a detailed study of the southern 
French statue-menhirs a quarter of a century 
ago listed fifty of them; two new ones were 
found at Bouisset in the department of the 
Hérault in 1951. Most of these carved men- 
hirs were found standing in the countryside or 
overturned in farmyards; two or three of them 
have been associated with burial mounds of 
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some kind or other, but the majority stood 
alone. They have now been taken into the 
safe keeping of museums and can be seen in 
the Musée Fenaille at Rodez, the Museums of 
Toulouse, Montpellier and Avignon or the 
Musée des Antiquités Nationales at St 
Germain which has a room devoted to 
originals and casts of statue-menhirs. One of 
the best-known of the series is that from St 
Sernin in the Aveyron and now at Rodez. It 
is 3 feet 6 inches high and carved on both 


In France megalithic art 1s confined to menhirs 
and burial chambers. In the south it takes the 


form of statue-menhirs : the example below, from 
Bouisset, 1s the latest of the fifty-two now listed 


All illustrations, except one, from the author 
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An owl-faced female figure, probably a goddess, with breasts and necklaces, 1s the subject 
of the carved menhirs, which occur between Rodez and Avignon. The statue-menhir at St Sernin 
above) has facial marks that may be tattooing ; the back view suggests a pleated garment. 
Below, left and right) Examples from Les Montels (Aveyron) and from Les Arribats (Tarn) 


sides. The back view suggests a thick quilted 
garment fastened together with a girdle. The 
face is characteristically treated with eyes and 
nose to give a rather owl-like effect, the hands 
and feet are done in a strange style, as if on 
the ends of straps; the breasts are shown, the 
figure wears a six-row necklace which seems 
to be fastened on the back by large hooks. 
One curious feature is the lines on the face 
which are perhaps tattooing on a figure 
obviously female. St Sernin gives a good 
impression of the main features of this early 
style of figural art; other figures are equipped 
with an unidentified object, and two or three 
have what looks like the representation of a 
hafted stone (or bronze) axe. The general 
impression one has is that some goddess-figure 
is represented—these are not statues repre- 
senting different living people, but some 
religious figure—and that the really impor- 
tant features in the representations are owl- 
faces, breasts and necklace. Facial tattooing 
and some kind of object carried is also very 
common. 

The statue-menhirs are found in very 
restricted areas in the above-mentioned 
departments in southern France. The area in 


the Tarn, Aveyron and Herault where they 
mainly occur is a square with sides thirty 
miles long. In the Aveyron they are not 
found in the same region as the megalithic 
tombs, although that department has over 
300 of these—more than the whole of England 
and Wales. In the Hérault, however, the 
Bouisset statue-menhirs are situated in small 
slab-lined tombs and the two remarkable 
figures from Collorgues were statue-menhirs 
that had been used in roofing a megalithic 
tomb and therefore presumably date from the 
time of the megalith-builders, that is to say 
the first half of the second millennium B.c. 
This is really all the evidence we have for 
dating these strange figures, except that, as 
we shall see, the same sort of figure appears 
again on megalithic tombs in northern 
France. There is a close resemblance, as has 
often been pointed out, between some of these 
southern French figures and figural repre- 
sentations in the Aegean and from Troy. The 
same sort of figure also appears part-painted 
and part-engraved on a rock-surface at Pena 
Tu in the Asturias, and painted in one or two 
cave-sites in southern France. These sites also 
date from the early part of the second 
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In northern France megalithic art 1s found 
only on the walls of burial chambers. Some 
six of the tombs cut in the soft chalk hills 
overlooking the valley of the Petit Morin in 
the Marne are decorated with clearly drawn 
cult designs. The goddess-figure at Cotzar- 
(above), with owl-face, breasts and necklace, 
1s clearly related to those on the statued 
menhirs in southern France. These figures 
usually stand at the entrance to the tomb as 
though guarding the way in. The hafted axe 
(right) 1s here in the burial-chamber itself 


millennium B.c. and are of course in no way 
connected in time or culture with the famous 
Upper Palaeolithic painted caves of southern 
France and Cantabria. It will be clear from 
a comparison of the photographs of southern 
French statue-menhirs reproduced here and 
the Filitosa figures in Corsica that they are 
very different; it is not possible to derive the 
southern French figures from Corsica. 

The custom of setting up statue-menhirs 
did not spread up into central and northern 
France from the south and there are no 
statue-menhirs in Brittany or the Paris Basin, 
but surprisingly enough there is one on 
Guernsey in the Channel Islands. This is the 
Catel statue-menhir found in 1878 buried 
inside the parish church; just possibly it may 
have once been part of a megalithic tomb. 
On the other hand it may always have been 
a statue-menhir—the most northerly example 
we have, for there are none in the British Isles. 
A second example, La Gran’mére du 
Chimquiére, also in the parish of St Martin 
on Guernsey, is sometimes claimed as a statue- 


menhir. Indeed it is so but probably 
dates from Gallo-Roman times and does not 
belong to the early contexts we have been 
discussing. 

But if the north of France has no statue- 
menhirs it is rich in decoration on the walls of 
tombs, a strange contrast with the south of 
France where there are statue-menhirs but no 
engravings on the walls of megalithic tombs. 
This art falls geographically into four groups: 
the Paris Basin, north Brittany, south Brittany 
and Poitou. The Paris Basin was occupied in 
the early second millennium B.c. by people 
who built long megalithic tombs set in tren- 
ches cut on the slopes of low hillsides; in my 
previous article I mentioned two of these 
tombs, from Conflans St Honorine and 
Aubergenville, which had been moved for 
safety into the grounds of the Museum at St 
Germain. About half-a-dozen of these Paris 
Basin megalithic tombs have executed in 
relief on their walls designs which clearly 
recall the same goddess-figure that appeared 
on the south French statue-menhirs; the owl- 


This original drawing by the Baron de Baye, a French archaeologist of the late 19th century, shows 
the tomb at Courjeonnet, also in the Petit Morin valley, which he himself discovered. The god- 
dess-figure, adorned with a necklace, stands guard at the entrance; beneath her is a hafted axe 


The designs on megalithic stones ; 
southern Brittany are not in relief, lu 
those in the Marne, but incised. The 
are many different subjects: a wheel | 
sun, hafted and unhafted axes and figure 
The latter appear to represent ti) 
familtar goddess, though here she is mo} 
stylized and the breasts are emphasize 
Various geometrical patterns—zigz 
lines, spurals, concentric circles ar| 
concentric half-ellipses—are also see) 
(Left) The Luffang figure, with the d) 
sign later blacked in to show it up. Ti 
decorations (below) on a stone at Pei} 
Mont include a pair of feet. The depr) 
tion of feet in this area is rare, bi) 
they appear in Denmark, and two exampl) 
have quite recently been found in Englai\ 
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face seldom appears but the 
breasts and the necklace are 
clearly marked. 

To the east of Paris, in the soft 
chalk rock south of Epernay and 
looking over the valley of the 
Petit Morin in the Marne, are 
over a hundred rock-cut tombs of 
the same people as those who 
built megalithic tombs in and 
around Paris. On the walls of six 
of these tombs are clearly drawn 
cult-designs; the goddess-figure is 
very clear in Coizard and Cour- 
jeonnet with its necklace and 
owl-face, the eyes picked out in 
black by cutting through the 
chalk surface to flint below. These 
figures are usually at the entrance 
to the tomb, as if the goddess 
guards the way in from the ante- 
chamber to the chamber. Inside 
the actual funerary chambers 
there are representations of hafted 
axes, and again the axes are 
picked out in a special way: the 
hafts in chalk and the axe itself 
in black flint. 

After the megalithic tombs of 
the Paris Basin and the rock-cut 
tombs of the Marne, the great 
area of French megalithic art is 
southern Brittany and _particu- 
larly the south of the Morbihan 
between the Quiberon peninsula 
and Vannes. The art of the 
megalithic tombs here ,has been 
fully published in the Corpus des 
Signes Gravés des monuments mégalithiques du 
Morbihan by Monsieur and Madame St Just 
Pequart and Zacharie le Rouzic. It occurs on 
no more than twenty-five tombs and is not in 
relief like that of the Paris Basin tombs, but 
incised, mainly by wide lines pocked by ham- 
mering the stone with a harder stone such as a 
quartzite pebble. The range of designs so 
executed is considerable. Some are un- 
doubtedly representational: they include a 
wheel or sun symbol, hafted axes, unhafted 
axes and figures; and it seems certain that the 
figures are again the goddess-figure we have 
met elsewhere but here with the emphasis on 
the breasts. Others are geometrical. The 
stylized human figure can be well seen at 
Luffang and Les Pierres Plates, while the 
geometrical designs are at their best in the 
famous monument of Gavr’innis, on an 
island in the Gulf of Morbihan which was 
originally a hill-top in the low-lying coun- 


A detail from the Gavr’innis tomb in the Morbihan, one of 
the most notable megalithic monuments in Europe. The 
designs on its stones, executed with an exceptional sense of 
composition, are apparently devoid of religious significance 


tryside that has been inundated since the 
time of the megalith-builders to become the 
little sea that gives its name to the depart- 
ment. Gavr’innis is one of the most re- 
markable megalithic monuments in the 
whole of prehistoric Europe, and, unlike so 
many decorated megalithic tombs, it has 
most of its stones covered with pocked geo- 
metrical designs: spirals, zigzags, concentric 
ellipses and stone axes. It is as though an 
entirely new concept existed in the minds of 
the builders at Gavr’innis and instead of 
engraving patterns of magico-religious signi- 
ficance they were using these patterns as a 
basis for decorative design. 

The art on megalithic monuments in 
northern Brittany is quite different from that 
in the south; here it is mainly in relief like the 
art in the Paris Basin tombs and is more 
obviously representational than in the Mor- 
bihan tombs. The gallery grave at Tressé 
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The prehistory and early art of the Channel Islands are closely linked with those of the mainland 
of northern Brittany. The tutelary or funerary goddess-figure seen here on the underside of a 
capstone of the Déhus passage-grave in Guernsey 1s a most remarkable example of megalithic art 


south-east of St Malo has carved pairs of 
breasts on its stones, and there are carved 
breasts on the walls of similar tombs at 
Kerguntuil near Tregastel and at Mougau- 
Bihan near Commana in Finistére, which 
also has daggers on its walls, and a recent 
examination of another gallery grave at 
Prajou-Menhir near Trebeurden has re- 
vealed three pairs of breasts and the represen- 
tation of more of these long-tanged metal 
daggers. But the most remarkable example 
of megalithic art in northern Brittany is in the 
Channel Islands, whose prehistory is of 
course very closely linked with the mainland 
of France. On the underside of a capstone 
of the Déhus passage-grave in Guernsey is the 
figure of some tutelary or funerary goddess 
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and this figure closely resembles some of the 
representations of the same goddess found in 
megaliths in northern Spain. 

The fourth area in northern France which 
has decorated megaliths is in Poitou, to the 
south of Poitiers, and here on two or three 
sites at most there are representations of the 
haft of hafted axes on walling-stones of 
burial-chambers. 

By definition prehistory precludes a know- 
ledge of ideas which we can know about only 
through writing. All we can do is look at the 
strange goddess-figures and carvings of axes 
and geometrical patterns which some groups 
of people living in France in the first half of 
the second millennium B.c. felt compelled to 
carve and engrave on their tombs. 


Split Islands 


by SIR HARRY LUKE, K.C.M.G., D.Litt. 


To name all the world’s “split islands’ would tax the brainiest Brains Trust; to visit them all 
is the sort of task that a witch in a fairy-tale imposes—it has probably never been accomplished 
by anyone, so widely are they scattered about the world. Yet there are not many of them and Sir 
Harry Luke in the course of his travels has been to most, as he relates in his present article 


Atmost from the time when I began to go 
abroad (almost but not quite, since I started 
my foreign travel at the age of three), I have 
taken an interest in what I call “split 
islands’, by which I mean islands subject to 
more than one sovereignty or allegiance. 
Official and other journeys have taken me to 
a number of these, both of the past and of the 
present day. 

The first example of an island’s political 
fragmentation to come to my mind is that of 
Cyprus, which I have known for nearly fifty 
years. In early historical times Cyprus was 
parcelled out among the monarchs of as 
many as eleven independent and mostly 
coin-issuing kingdoms, some Greek in civiliza- 
tion and language, others Phoenician. These 
small but separate states had ultimately to 
make way for the artificial unity imposed by 
collective allegiance either to Persia or to 
Alexander the Great and his successors, and 
then to Rome. Unity of rule, albeit under a 
succession of extremely varied types of ruler, 
has been maintained ever since; but when 
Lord Radcliffe’s “Constitutional Proposals 
for Cyprus” were published on December 19, 
1956, Mr Lennox-Boyd’s accompanying 
Statement envisaged the possible partition of 
the island in certain eventualities between 
Greece and Turkey. If this should ever come 
about, history would be repeating itself there 
in a highly unexpected way. 

The only modern parallel with the case of 
Cyprus, the only example in the world today 
of an island divided into independent states 
speaking different languages, is to be found 
in the Greater Antilles, where the French- 
speaking Republic of Haiti and the Spanish- 
speaking Dominican Republic or Santo 
Domingo share in unequal parts the large 
island to which Christopher Columbus gave 
the name Hispaniola, “Little Spain”. 

I was in Hispaniola on various occasions 
between 1943 and 1947, but I first attempted 
to land in the Haitian part of it as long ago 
as 1906. That attempt was foiled by one of 
the revolutions endemic in Haiti during the 
early part of this century and not unknown 


there even now. A gigantic, ignorant and 
bloodthirsty Negro General named Nord 
Alexis, a man well over six feet in height and 
over ninety years of age, had fairly recently 
seized power, and there was a general sauve 
qui peut of the enemies—and they were num- 
erous—he had accumulated in the course of 
his four score years and ten. Soon afterwards 
there was pointed out to me in Kingston, the 
Jamaican capital not yet devastated by the 
earthquake of 1907, a small three-roomed 
frame house said to be tenanted by forty 
Haitian colonels in hiding from the savage 
old man. And when there came, as it was 
bound to come, the turn of General Alexis 
to make his compulsory exit, he left the 
country in the manner that had become 
almost habitual for Haitian Presidents. He 
was smuggled on board a French cruiser 
swathed in the flag of some kindly European 
Power. 

How has Hispaniola come to be divided 
into two republics and between two lan- 
guages? When in August 1492 Columbus 
sailed from Palos in Andalusia on his “‘Great 
Enterprise’’, it was for the Indies in general, 
and for Marco Polo’s Cipango or Zipangu 
(which today we call Japan) in the first 
instance, that he believed himself to be setting 
his course. His conviction and delusion that 
he had reached his Far Eastern objective 
deepened when he kept his Christmas in 
Hispaniola and was told by the native chiefs 
that in the middle of the eastern part of their 
island, in a region known then, as it is now, 
as the Cibao, there was much gold. What 
else, then, he thought, could this Cibao be 
but Cipango with its fabulous golden roofs 
and other golden treasure? And was he not 
also convinced that the Caniba, the Caribs, of 
whose existence and ferocity he was now 
learning, were none other than the subjects 
of the Great Khan? All the pieces seemed to 
be fitting into place. 

The Spaniards took possession of the entire 
island, but in time their rule began to be 
troubled by bands of adventurers and social 
outcasts, mainly French, who established 
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The Caribbean island of Hispaniola is 
divided between the independent states 
of Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 
(Left) Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo, 
who ruled over the Dominican Republic 
from 1930 to 1952, with a break of four 
years. In 1952 he was succeeded by his 
brother, General Hector B. Trujillo. 
(Below) “Year XVI. Trujillo gives 
us water.’ Even in small ways the people 
of Santo Domingo reap the benefits of 
continuity in dictatorship, which can 
foster programmes of economic develop- 
ment. By contrast the discontinuity 
that has been Haiti's lot recently (it 
has had six or more changes in the last 
year) has considerable disadvantages. 
(Opposite) The square in front of the 
Presidential palace in Port-au-Prince, 
the capital of Haiti, is named after 
Toussaint L’ Ouverture, the Negro who 
was the architect of Haitian indepen- 
dence in the 18th century : an understand- 
able backward glance to a time when 
Haiti could defy the mighty Napoleon 
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themselves in its western part, living by shoot- 
ing the wild cattle and pigs that roamed the 
plains and trading the meat—converted into 
a sort of biltong by being dried and smoked 
on wooden grills called by the aborigines 
boucan—with passing ships for powder, liquor 
and tobacco. Many of these ‘“‘buccaneers” 
joined the gangs of pirates then making their 
rendezvous at the small island of Tortuga off 
the north coast of what we now call Haiti and 
in the course of time gave the name “‘bucca- 
neer’’ to the profession as a whole. Through 
these men French influence grew in this part 
of the island to the extent that Spain ceded 
the western third of it to France by the Treaty 
of Ryswick in 1697. In 1795 she ceded the 
eastern part as well, recovered it in the early 
1gth century and lost it again in 1844 on the 
establishment of the independent Dominican 
Republic. 

Haiti’s patchwork, sometimes dramatic and 
often violent annals—its crowned African 
heads, its procession of sable dukes, counts 
and barons, followed by a string of 
bloodthirsty and illiterate black generals— 
lend colour to the history of the western end 
of the island wanting in that of the neigh- 
bour-Republic. On the other hand the Tru- 
jillo dictatorship in Santo Domingo, approach- 
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ing in duration that of Mussolini, has at all 
events given the Dominicans an economic 
balance not hitherto attained by the Hai- 
tians. Between Haitians and Dominicans 
there is no love lost. The frontier between the 
two Republics is a very real one. 

During four years I scoured the Caribbean 
or, more correctly, the air above it in the 
course of duties which took me backwards 
and forwards across its length and breadth in 
a continuous series of short journeys from 
my headquarters in Trinidad. Over no part 
of this wide area did I find it more satisfying 
to fly than over that which includes, with 
other islands, our Leewards and the Dutch 
Windwards. Here Spaniards, British and 
French have competed for the mastery, 
Dutchmen’ and Danes and Swedes have 
governed and traded, even, for a shorter 
period, the Knights of St John. Latest arrivals 
are the Americans who in 1917, after fifty- 
one years of financial persuasion, converted 
the Danish West Indies into the Virgin 
Islands of the United States. 

It is hardly surprising that a region of such 
political complexity should have produced 
its split islands. For the best part of the cen- 
tury before 1713 (since when it has been 
wholly British) St Christopher—St Kitts for 
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short—was divided into three strips: the 
northern and southern ends French, the 
middle British, an arrangement which 
enabled British and French colonists to make 
common cause against the then warlike and 
aggressive Caribs. St Kitts, with its sixty- 
eight square miles, was small indeed for such 
elaborate fragmentation, but less than a 
third of its size is tiny St Martin—Sint Maar- 
ten to the Dutch—the only Caribbean island 
shared today by two European Powers. The 
traditional manner of its division between 
Dutch and French in the mid-17th century 
makes quite a pleasant story. 

It was arranged that a representative o 
each nation should start walking from a 
certain point on the eastern side in the oppo- 
site direction. A line drawn from that point 
to the point at which the two should meet 
was to be the international boundary. 
According to the story the Dutchman was the 
bulkier man and the slower walker; more- 
over, his refreshment was a heavy beer 
whereas the Frenchman took with him some 
light wine mixed with water. But the 
Dutchman shrewdly chose the southern and 
less indented route and thus secured for his 
country the part of the island which, if very 
slightly smaller than the French share, is the 
richer since it includes the valuable salt- 
ponds. The resulting agreement was signed 
in 1648 on the well-named Mont des Accords 
and remained in force—with one short inter- 
ruption—until 1839, when it was replaced by 
a new Convention. The interruption was 
caused by that strange episode, the purchase 
of the French part by the Order of St John 
of Jerusalem and its administration by the 
Knights under their Grand Master in Malta 
from 1653 to 1665. The French part is 
administered from Guadeloupe, the Dutch 
from Curacao, and the two capitals are 
respectively Marigot and Philipsburg. 

The American Continent and’ the width of 
the Pacific Ocean separate the smallest ot 
split islands from the two largest, New 
Guinea and Borneo. All I have seen of New 
Guinea is some of the easternmost islands 
attached to the Australian Dependency ot 
Papua, which I could discern in the distance 
on my inspections of the westernmost Solo- 
mon Islands. 

In 1606 New Guinea—the world’s second 
largest island if Greenland is regarded as the 
largest—was annexed in its entirety on behalt 
of the King of Spain by Luis de Torres, the 
Spanish navigator who gave his name to the 
strait separating New Guinea from Australia. 
But Spain took no more steps to colonize it 


than did the English, who took formal pos- 
session of it in 1793. The first people to exer- 
cise effective occupation in New Guinea were 
the Dutch, who annexed the western part of it 
in 1828 as far as the 141st meridian east of 
Greenwich. The eastern part of the island 
continued to remain for the time being a 
political no-man’s-land. 

In 1884 the north-eastern third of New 
Guinea became with its adjacent islands 
a German Protectorate as Kaiser Wilhelm 
Land, whereupon the United Kingdom 
Government took similar action regarding 
the south-eastern section, now designated 
British New Guinea until it was renamed 
Papua in 1905. This area remained a British 
Protectorate until transferred in 1gor to the 
newly constituted Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia. The German Protectorate was occu- 
pied during World War I by an Australian 

editionary Force, to become thereafter 
first a Mandated, then a Trust Territory 
under Australia. Papua and the Territory of 
New Guinea are now governed by a com- 
bined Administration pursuing the path of 
steady development; Netherlands New Gui- 
nea, on the other hand, has become, through 
no fault of the Dutch, the object of sharply 
disputed ownership. 

Although the people of Netherlands New 
Guinea are Melanesians, that is to say Pacific 
Islanders and not Asians, the politicians 
of Jakarta insist on regarding it as Indonesia 
Irredenta. Some day, they think, the country’s 
oil production, which began in a modest way 
in 1948, may attain important dimensions; 
meanwhile they press their claim to what 
they call “Irian” as an issue tending to unite 
a nation deeply divided on many other 
questions. Netherlands New Guinea includes 
three peaks of over 14,000 feet, affording the 
phenomenon of glaciers and snow rising 
above the tropical jungle. 

A mountain of similar height, Kinabalu, 
sometimes translated “the Chinese Widow”, 
raises its majestic, orchid-covered slopes 
above the north-eastern part of Borneo, in 
which great island I spent two months in 
1956, first in the State of Brunei, a Muslim 
Sultanate under British protection, then in 
British North Borneo and finally in Sarawak, 
for a century the domain of the “White 
Rajahs” of the dynasty of Brooke. 

Borneo is a European version (there were 
also other variants) of the indigenous name 
Brunei, a version which the early Spanish 
and Portuguese navigators gave not only to 
the city and State of Brunei (to which alone 
it properly belonged) but to the whole of the 
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St Martin in the Leeward Islands was split amicably in 1648, the French taking the northern part 
and the Dutch the southern, of which Philipsburg, seen here, 1s the capital. Some idea of St 
Martin’s small size is given by the fact that Marigot, the French capital, 1s only three miles away 


island we still call Borneo. The island was 
at that time controlled in its entirety by 
Brunei’s Sultans, an enterprising and then 
powerful dynasty of Mohammedan Malays. 
To the extent that the Malays had a name 
for the island as distinct from the capital, it 
was Kalimantan. It is to this name, Kali- 
mantan, that the Indonesian Republic has 
turned to denote the former Dutch Borneo. 
The third Rajah Brooke transferred his 
State of Sarawak to the British Crown in 
1946, since when the Sultan of Brunei has 
become once more the only monarch in 
Borneo. His Highness the Yang Di-Pertuan, 
Sir Omar Ali Seif ed-Din, K.C.M.G., 
twenty-eighth ruler of his line, more closely 
resembles his energetic and efficient fore- 
fathers of an earlier age than his improvident 
and impoverished predecessors of the turn of 
this century. These feeble fainéant princes 
were in the habit of replenishing their almost 
vanished revenues by selling and leasing 
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great chunks of their territory—by then com- 
pletely out of control of their nerveless hands 
—to the Brookes and to the Chartered British 
North Borneo Company until their realm 
shrank to a mere 2226 square miles. But 
the-consideration enjoyed today by the Sul- 
tan of Brunei throughout Borneo by virtue 
of his ancestry bears little relation to the 
scantiness of his acres. Another reason for 
Brunei’s continuing and indeed enhanced 
prestige is that during the last few years oil 
has made it rich. Together with two even 
smaller countries, Kuwait and Bahrain, 
Brunei is today among the most comfortably 
situated little Welfare States not only in 
Asia but the world. 

The present Sultan is fortunate in having 
entered his heritage on a rising tide. But he 
is the right man for his time and he has 
graduated the hard way. Before the war, 
when he was already the Heir Apparent to 
his brother and predecessor, he served as an 


unprivileged working member of the State’s 
Forest Department, living like his colleagues 
a comfortless life in the bush; during the 
Japanese occupation he was a_ prisoner, 
forced by his captors, despite or perhaps 
because of his rank, to toil as a common 
labourer on the making of an airstrip. Today 
he lives with his consort, the Raja Isteri, and 
their young children in a simple, two-storeyed 
palace he has built on a headland overlooking 
the historic Kampong Ayer, the ‘“Water- 
Town”. Until recently the capital consisted 
entirely of this city of wooden houses and huts 
built on stilts in the tidal waters of the estuary, 
and eight thousand people still cling to their 
infinitely picturesque Oriental proto-Venice, 
resisting all inducements to emigrate to terra 
firma. The Sultan makes a point of spending 
one or two weeks of each year in a modest 
wooden house he retains in the Kampong 
Ayer to show that he has not turned his back 
entirely on his people’s ancient way of life. 

The most interesting of my afternoon walks 


A Dutch hospital sister instructing trainee-nurses in Hollandia, 


in Brunei was to the tomb of the Sultan who 
reigned when Antonio Pigafetta came there 
in 1521 as the chronicler of Magellan’s last 
voyage and wrote the first eye-witness account 
of the place to be given by a European. 
Bulkiah was the Sultan’s name but he is 
known in history and legend as “the Singing 
Captain’’—Nakoda Ragam. This remarkable 
buccaneer ruled not only all Borneo; his sway 
extended over the Sulu archipelago and even 
to the Philppines. His conquests were, in 
fact, widespread enough to inspire the legend 
that he set out on one of his roving expedi- 
tions with a large bag of pepper-corns (one of 
Borneo’s products), sworn not to return till he 
had given to each corn the name of an island 
he had raided. His magnificently carved 
basalt tomb, showing both Arab and Chinese 
influence, is still to be seen in fair condition 
amid rubber-trees near the water, at Kota 
Baru, three miles downstream of Brunei Town. 
There is another split island in the Far 
East, the sizeable Timor; it is the easternmost 
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Guinea. The Indonesian Republic opposes the retention of New Guinea's western part by the Dutch 
although its inhabitants are racially distinct from those of the neighbouring Indonesian islands. 
The other parts of the island, Papua and the Territory of New Guinea, are governed by Australia 
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of the Sunda Islands and lies due north of 
Western Australia. For centuries the object 
of sustained competition between the Dutch 
and the Portuguese, Timor was finally 
divided in Solomonic fashion between the 
two Powers, the latest settlement of the 
boundaries being a Convention concluded in 
1904 and ratified four years later. The 
Portuguese capital is Dili; the former Dutch 
part is now, of course, Indonesian. 

Timor must have a particular interest for 
those interested in the British navy and in the 
annals of the sea for the part it played in one 
of the final stages of the most sensational naval 
mutiny in history. For it was in the Dutch 
part of Timor that William Bligh made his 
landfall with the eighteen men who elected 
to go with him after they had been cast adrift 
by the mutineers in the Bounty’s launch with 
a small supply of food and water. The party 
had travelled 3600 miles from the Tongan 
island of Tofua, where the mutiny took place 
on April 28, 1789; it was probably the longest 
journey in an open boat ever accomplished 
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by Europeans. 

Another Far Eastern island may be briefly 
noticed in passing before this narrative is 
brought to its conclusion. It is the bleak, 
narrow, 600-miles-long Sakhalin (known to 
the Japanese by its Ainu name Karafuto) off 
the Siberian coast, which from 1875 onwards 
was intermittently divided between the Jap- 
anese and the Russians until the whole of it 
became Russian after World War II. 

The tail-piece of this article is appropri- 
ately the tail-piece of the inhabited world. 
Tierra del Fuego, the ‘‘Fireland”’ of its 
discoverer Magellan, is both an island and an 
archipelago, but it is with the main island 
itself that we are here concerned, for it is 
divided between Chile and the Argentine by 
a line running along the meridian 68°24'W. 
Of the intensely fragmentated archipelago 
only Staten Island belongs to the Argentine; 
the numerous other islands down to Cape 
Horn are Chilean. 

Chile has a great capacity for absorbing 
people of other nations. Many families of 
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Ona Indians of Tierra del Fuego: last pathetic remnants of native races that have been practic- 
ally exterminated by European diseases and the savage greed of settlers, even in the 20th century. 
The most southerly of the split islands, Tierra del Fuego 1s shared by Chile and Argentina 


British origin, for example, such as the 
Edwards, have there achieved distinction in 
diplomacy, the armed services and letters; I 
myself, travelling on occasion through the 
southern Province of Valdivia, have heard 
more German spoken there than Spanish; 
more recent but not less successful arrivals 
have come from Yugoslavia, particularly 
from the parts bordering on the Adriatic. All 
the same, it was a surprise to me to find the 
“capital” of the Chilean part of Tierra del 
Fuego, the little town of Porvenir (meaning 
Future’), peopled almost wholly by these 
Yugoslav immigrants. 

The native races—Ona, Yahgan and Aush— 
are practically extinct. The advent at the 
turn of this century of the gold-prospector 
and the sheep-farmer into primitive Tierra 
del Fuego proved incompatible with their 
survival. For one thing, they had not the 
antitoxins wherewith to withstand diseases 
introduced by the white man. For another, 
many of the early 2oth-century farmers in- 
dulged in the monstrous practice of offering a 
reward of £1 for every dead Ona, man, 
woman or child. They were, if possible, even 
more inhuman. ‘They distributed mutton 
treated with strychnine to the hungry; they 
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caught children, deliberately exposed them to 
contagious diseases, then sent them back to 
their settlements to spread epidemics. 

Of Tierra del Fuego’s three tribes, the Aush 
have now perished completely; of the others 
there were believed, when I was there in 
1947, to be still living twenty pure-blooded 
Ona and perhaps forty pure-blooded Yahgan. 
Yet these forty Yahgan, who are “canoe- 
Indians” and the most southerly-dwelling 
aborigines in the world, are the rapidly 
vanishing custodians of a language of which 
the Reverend Thomas Bridges, their Anglican 
Mission Superintendent for thirty years in 
the reign of Queen Victoria, recorded no 
fewer than 32,000 words. 

There is a great diversity about the split 
islands of today—in size, population, climate 
and geographical position. All but one are 
tropical and one of these straddles the 
equator; the exception lies in the bleak 
approaches to the Antarctic. All save this one 
are densely peopled, but the aboriginal popu- 
lation of two has been wiped out by the 
white man. The one link connecting them 
all is that of colonization by other races. The 
white races concerned colonized deliberately ; 
the Africans, in the Caribbean, as slaves. 
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A European in America 


by LORD KINROSS 


The books written by Lord Kinross about his travels, especially about Turkey (Within the Taurus 
and Europa Minor), show him to be a perceptive observer. He recently paid his first visit to 
the United States and journeyed there for eight months. The following article and a book, to be 
called The Innocents at Home and published in 1958 by John Murray, are the fruits of this visit 


WEN first I arrived in the United States a 
shrewd American said to me: “‘A European, 
coming to America for the first time, should 
skip New York and fly direct to Kansas City. 
Start from the centre: the East will only mis- 
lead you.” Later I was to remember his 
words. Meanwhile here I was in New York. 
My first impressions of it had conformed well 
enough to preconceived ideas, derived in part 
from that faithful mirror of American life, the 
screen. I was unprepared for one aspect of it 
only: its Englishness. New York, uptown and 
downtown, on the East side and on the West, 
belongs, in its architectural atmosphere, 
neither to America nor to the European 
continent but to Britain. 

Inland from the dockside I found myself 
driving through long stretches of what might 
have been Dublin or Liverpool: shabby 
avenues of low, red brick slum-houses, with 
here a Victorian church spire and there an 
Irish pub. Wandering northwards into the 
streets of Harlem, I saw again the dingy 
pretentiousness of some quarter of South 
London, come down in the world. ‘Towards 
the centre of the city, coming up now in the 
world, ran streets of the gentry like those of 
Mayfair or Marylebone: houses built in a 
variety of Georgian and Victorian and 
Edwardian styles, and commanding high 
’ rents from an élite still reluctant to live in 
modern apartments. The first of them which 
I was privileged to enter had a pair of 
carriage-lamps flanking its doorway. Only 
as these streets reached, progressively, 
Madison, Park and Fifth Avenues did the 
true America, the New York of the looming, 
towering skyscrapers begin to emerge; and 
even here Europe provided the finishing 
touches, with a skyline of penthouses built to 
resemble Gothic chapels, Roman temples 
and Renaissance palaces. 

Such was the setting. The life lived in it, 
in so far as it was not wholly American, had 
an English rather than a continental veneer. 
I gazed into fashionable shop-windows filled 
with “‘English-style” goods: women’s tweeds, 
men’s suitings, “London character” shoes. 


I was taken to luncheon in clubs with a 
conscientiously English atmosphere, decor- 
ated in the Adam or in the Elizabethan 
manner. The pub bar, rather than the 
continental café, prevailed; the staple drink 
was not wine but spirits. In New York, as in 
London, I found it virtually impossible to eat 
out-of-doors. The restaurants tended towards 
an olde English style, with heraldic decora- 
tions, and sporting prints, and coach-wheels. 

Around New York, where most New 
Yorkers live, this English flavour was more 
apparent still. Its vast conglomeration of 
suburbs, still built to a great extent in the 
traditional colonial style, looked much as a 
Regency garden suburbia might have looked, 
had this way of life developed in Britain a 
century earlier. Farther afield the New 
England pastoral landscape, adorned with the 
Georgian steeples and weatherboarded houses 
of its English-named seaside and country 
towns, resembled, in the clear autumn light, 
nothing so much as an aquatint of East Anglia 
in the 1820s. Boston was in its aspect a 
wholly English city, moreover more English 
than England in its respect for tradition. A 
group of indomitable lady residents had lately 
camped on the pavement of their early 
1gth-century street to protest against the 
replacement of its brick paving with concrete 
—and had won their battle. 

Philadelphia was equally proud of its past. 
Here, at a dinner-party, a kind lady gave me 
the background history of each guest at the 
table in terms of the century to which their 
families, as immigrants, had belonged, 
whether 17th, 18th or 19th, and dwelling 
especially on a couple, engrossed in conversa- 
tion, both descended from signatories of the 
Declaration of Independence. Everywhere, 
from New Hampshire to South Carolina, the 
Stately Homes of America opened their 
doors, displaying treasures of early American 
art and furniture, essentially English in 
character, to a solemn and admiring public. 

Moreover everywhere were universities 
designed on the English pattern—Queen 
Anne Harvard, Tudor Princeton and 
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The soaring skyscrapers of Manhattan give to the visitor a foretaste of the real American spirit ; 
but here, on the eastern seaboard, it clashes with an earlier, predominantly British civilization 


mediaeval Yale—where students, albeit with 
crew-cuts and in khaki slacks, reclined on the 
grass in quads called campuses, with books in 
their hands, beneath immemorial trees. But 
what was in the books? Few, I learnt, were 
studying the humanities. The natural sciences 
were more popular than history. There was, 
according to a young and disillusioned pro- 
fessor whom I had known in Europe, little 
pursuit of knowledge for knowledge’s sake. 
Most of his students were concerned mainly 
to get their degrees as quickly as possible, and 
then to move into good business jobs. The 
veneer of Oxford and Cambridge was begin- 
ning to look thin—the veneer, indeed, of 
Europe in general. 

My first and unexpected impressions had 
been of a country not so very far removed 
from a European past. But the life of it, once 
I had scratched the surface, receded farther 
and farther from a European present. It was, 
in the first place, a life of infinite fluidity. 
Here, epitomized by the ring-roads of the 
cities with their unceasing merry-go-round of 
bright-coloured cars, and the octopoid net- 
work of highways and flyways and freeways 
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spreading out of them, and the great grave- 
yards of motor-vehicles clustering around 
them, was perpetual motion. Here was 
perpetual change. Jobs, homes, marriages, 
all were changing. I met few families who 
had lived in the same house or apartment for 
more than a few years: for changes in eco- 
nomic status meant changes of residence. In 
Northern Vermont, where the winters are 
hard, I was surprised to find the houses still 
built, in a spirit of impermanence, only of a 
light clapboard. The stone for which the 
region is famous was used hardly at all in 
domestic building, but was exported in great 
quantities, largely, I gathered, for tombstones. 
I learnt this to my cost, held up on the winding 
mountain roads by a convoy of big trucks, 
carrying it south to the cemeteries of New 
York. Here, then, was a race still nomadic in 
instinct. 

Secondly, though so many lived in the 
country, there was little trace of a country 
life in the English sense. Symbolic of 
American country life is the fact that it is 
almost impossible to take a country walk. I 
spent some time in a cottage in Maine, where 


Many parts of New York itself strike a sharply familiar note to the English observer. This street in 


the East Fifties might well be in London—only the fire-escape on the street-front would not find its 
duplicate in Marylebone—and the life lived within the houses, while American, has an English veneer 
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the seashore was less than a mile away, but 
virtually inaccessible over the greater part of 
its length. Woods as thick as virgin forest 
fringed it, with hardly a path cut through 
them, though the area was a National Park. 
America’s countrymen are commercial 
farmers, not peasants or yeomen or country 
gentlemen with a culture that springs from 
the soil; or else they are suburbanites. Country 
life becomes a projection of suburban life. 
Even in the wide open spaces of Texas I 
found that few live any longer on their 
ranches, which, like the mock ‘ranches’ of 
California, tend to become mere resorts for 
week-ends or holidays. Most prefer the 
gregarious comforts of a luxury suburb. The 
Mayor of Houston, Texas, boasted to me with 
pride that his city, thanks to suburban 
development, would soon extend for fifty 
miles. In the East the process was similar. 
The great families of Boston were moving out 
into the suburbs from the elegant town 
mansions of Beacon Hill, now for the most 
part converted into offices. New Yorkers 
were commuting into their city from homes 
as far away as Oxford from London. America, 


I concluded, was becoming a United States 
of Suburbia. 

Hence, if the American was no country- 
man, he was, it seemed, no oppidan either. 
Just as the New England countryside lacks 
that organic social structure, whether of 
peasantry or squirearchy, which flourishes 
naturally in the soil of Europe, so does the 
city lack a society on the European model, 
based on a diversity of human elements. 
London is a loose, overlapping society, in 
which personality tends to override category 
or class. New Yorkis, by contrast, an atomized 
city, an infinite series of watertight societies, 
where I soon found that few of my new 
acquaintances knew or had even heard of 
any of the others. An English friend, indeed, 
remarked to me: “‘I like living here, because 
I can lead nine different lives, none of which 
ever cross.” Throughout America the hori- 
zontal social divisions of Europe, based here 
on money rather than on class, are reinforced 
by a whole hierarchy of vertical divisions, 
between the various categories of big business, 
small business, public relations, entertain- 
ment, politics, the intelligentsia and sport. 


** The New England pastoral landscape, adorned with the Georgian steeples and weatherboarded houses 


of its English-named seaside and country towns .. . 


*’ Middlebury, Vermont, continues in its modern 


Post Office an architectural tradition whose development it shares with many a small English town 
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Southern States the Georgian tradition is repeated in a different version of the colonial 


style, exemplified by such recently built garden suburbs as Parkfairfax at Alexandria, Virginia 


Mr Russell Lynes, in his recent study of 


American society, A Surfeit of Honey, has 
described this series of ‘‘almost free-standing 
pyramids, each with its several levels and 
each one topped by an aristocracy of its own. 
It is a far cry from the top of one of the 
pyramids to the next, and communication 
between the members of the aristocracies is, 
to say the least, difficult; they not only speak 
different languages, but their minds are on 
quite different things. They have different 
notions of what constitutes” success (though 
they all like money, of course) and their 
‘status symbols’, to use a sociologist’s term, 
are as unlike as, say, a swimming-pool and 
an academic hood.” It is indeed one of the 
functions of Public Relations—of Madison 
Avenue, as it is generically called—to bring 
together people who, in the more mixed 
societies of Europe, would normally meet on 
an ordinary social basis. Public Relations, in 
one sense, takes the place of the Old School 
Tie. New York is a city without old schools 
or salons or cafés, a city where millions are cut 
off from a family background, a city lacking 
in that eclectic urban culture which is stimu- 
lated in Europe by the differing ideas of differ- 


ing individuals in differing walks of life. 

It is thus the city, more perhaps than any 
in Europe, of the Lonely Crowd, where 
countless individuals, belonging to none of 
these pyramids, seek, often in vain, for 
personal relations one with another. There 
was, it seemed to me, little room in the social 
hierarchy for the artist. I commented on this 
one evening to a lady of fashion and taste, 
who said: “No. One doesn’t meet them 
much. Only occasionally in Democratic 
circles.”” Many of them, she went on to tell 
me, congregated in Greenwich Village, where 
they made a cult of Marlon Brando, but 
otherwise rebelled against all things American. 

‘Against what in particular?” I asked. 

‘Success’, she replied scornfully. 

I chanced to fall into a small group of such 
people, neither inhabitants of Greenwich 
Village nor admirers of Marlon Brando, but 
indubitably rebels against much that was 
American. They were artists and writers, 
poor because unsuccessful, unsuccessful be- 
cause unwilling to join in the cut-throat 
struggle to come to terms with the world of 
success, to become cogs in the juggernaut 
machinery of Madison Avenue with its 
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“Tudor Princeton”: the English pattern of America’s eastern States extends to the universities so 
far as external appearances go. Princeton University, New Jersey, was founded in the mid-r18th 
century and the men who designed its buildings reached even further back into English antiquity 


lucrative contracts in television and advertis- 
ing. One of them was a painter who, rather 
than give in to this, drove a taxi for a living. 
‘They were a small, self-contained world of 
perhaps a dozen close friends, living scattered 
over New York mostly in the ‘cold-water’ 
flats of shum neighbourhoods, with a bath in 
the kitchen and two or three small rooms 
where, ironically, they could put up guests 
more conveniently than the rich in their 
large-roomed apartments. Here, among the 
poor, at last was Europe, the slightly ‘period’ 
Europe of starving artists living in garrets in 
Montparnasse in the twenties. Paradoxi- 
cally, few of them had ever been there, as 
their richer brethren had. But they cherished 
what they took to be its human and individual 
values in opposition to the material values 
which they saw around them. 

‘Here’, one of them said to me in a mood of 
discouragement, “‘nobody shows real concern 
for human beings. My image of Europe is of a 
place where people communicate and where 
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they do care for each other.” 

Was it, I began to wonder, significant that 
so few of those students in the Anglicized 
quadrangles of Harvard and Yale had been 
devoting their studies to the humanities? 

Then I went West—and at once all seemed 
to fall into place. A European, a Frenchman, 
remarked to me in Texas: “‘Here at last is the 
end of the Graeco-Roman world.” And so it 
was. Here, in the centre of America, was a 
civilization radically separate from Europe. 
I sensed it for the first time in the brash city 
of Chicago, with its raw, alive, restless 
vulgarity. In New York and the East this 
clashed with an earlier civilization, creating a 
hybrid effect. Here, where all was new, it 
had an integrity of its own. The impact of 
this essentially American America increased 
in force as I progressed throughout the 
Middle West. In Indianapolis, in Kansas 
City, in Omaha, Nebraska, cities like islands 
in an ocean of land, each as distinct from the 
other and as proud of itself as a Greek city- 
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state, was the optimism and self-confidence 
of a new and distinct civilization. The less 
European America grew, the more sense it 
began to make. 

Here were hearts worn on sleeves, un- 
inhibited by European reserve—the oil mil- 
lionaire met in an aeroplane, for example, 
who poured out to me the intimate problems 
concerned with his marriage; here was a 
hospitality making little discrimination be- 
tween one individual and another; here was a 
gregarious way of life, centring round not the 
home but the country club; here was an 
unabashed materialism, rejoicing in the cars 
and the television-sets and the ice-machines 
of a mechanical civilization much as children 
rejoice in toys; here was a way of life indepen- 
dent of tradition. Here was everything that 
Europe, with its humanistic outlook, was not. 
Nevertheless it had a positive quality: the 
basic raw materials, still raw indeed, of 
human warmth and animal spirits and 
youthful innocence. 

Here withal was a community spirit, 
matching self-interest, counteracting the ‘each 
man for himself’ philosophy, with loyalty 


less to the individual than to the group, 
whether city or fraternity or committee or 
club or society, blossoming annually out into 
the convention. “‘He has no sense of service” 
was a criticism made to me of a mutual 
acquaintance, and in this society a valid one. 
Here finally, balancing materialism, was an 
aspiration towards culture, the impulse to 
achieve a better art-gallery, a better sym- 
phony-orchestra, a_ better 
lectures than the neighbouring city. Epi- 
tomized by the lady in Salt Lake City who 
remarked to me, “‘I like to go to Europe. 
It makes me live better,” it was a culture not 
traditional, as on the eastern seaboard, but 
one which, as the generations went by, would 


surely develop, until it achieved the force of 


tradition. Moreover, as I travelled further 
westwards, here was, after all, a tradition— 
the tradition of the West. 

America has produced at least one indi- 
genous art-form: the Wild West film. It has 
passed already into the folklore of the 
country. In Nevada I heard talk of dignifying 
it with an annual festival, showing ‘Westerns’ 
of different periods, from the silent days 


But the fagade of the European past is not everywhere apparent, as this photograph of a highway 
crossover on Long Island shows. Part of the “‘octopoid network of highways and flyways and free- 
ways”, it illustrates a truly national characteristic, a passion for perpetual movement and change 
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The flourishing commercial and industrial centres and spreading suburbs of Middle-Western cities imply 
a high level of material well-being; yet it is not content to express itself only in material terms. 


(Above) Minneapolis, Minnesota. (Below) A Rotarian convention. Such people as these are determined— 
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—to serve their community and to widen its cultural horizons. Theirs is “‘the impulse to achieve a 
better art-gallery, a better symphony-orchestra, a better programme of lectures than the neighbouring 
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In contrast with the hybrid culture 
of the eastern States, where the 
European tradition is deep-rooted, 
the American West has developed a 
tradition all its own, with the 
Wild West film as tts most notable 
indigenous art-form. Recently the 
people of Denver sponsored an opera 
in this same tradition : The Ballad 
of Baby Doe, based on a real-life 
drama of the eighties, about an 
early pioneer, Horace Tabor, who 
struck silver in Colorado and, grow- 
ing rich overnight, abandoned his 
respectable wife Augusta for Baby 
Doe, an Irish belle. Contrary to 
predictions his young wife remained 
true to him when his fortune failed. 
(Right) The Opera House, Central 
City, scene of the first perform- 
ance of this ballad opera in 1956. 
(Opposite, top) Horace Tabor and 
his wives, Augusta and Baby Doe. 
(Opposite, bottom) The Tabor 
properties in Denver in the eighties. 
(Above) The cabin at Matchless 
Mine where Baby Doe lived alone 
for thirty-five years of widow- 
hood and where she died in 1935 
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From Historic Central City, by Caroline Bancroft 


onwards. Here and in Colorado the Western 
is reflected in the revival, for the benefit of 
tourists, of the abandoned mining-villages, 
the ‘ghost towns’, as they now are, which 
flourished in the pioneer days of the Frontier, 
the rgth-century heyday of the West. One 
of these is Central City, in the Rocky Moun- 
tains above Denver. An _ unprepossessing 
village, amid a countryside of canyons and 
streams and forests sadly scarred by the 


derelict mines, it lures visitors with invita- - 


tions to “Pan for Gold See Gold 
Recovered . . . Operate an Ore-crusher.” 
They may buy nuggets of gold ore for a few 
shillings. The saloons where the pioneers 
caroused—the Grubstake Inn, the Glory 
Hole—have reopened their doors to them, 
revealing interiors refurbished with Victorian 
mirrors and gasoliers and mahogany and 
marble bars. One is disguised as a mine, 
complete with pit-props and sacking. In 
another, behind “‘the only original swinging 
doors in the county” tinkles an ancient 
mechanical piano. The shops on Eureka 
Street abound with the Victoriana of the 
West. The visitor may be photographed 
astride a stuffed bucking bronco or, on a 
Victorian tin-type, in “the authentic costume 
of the Gold Rush era—a token of Bygone 
Days”. The Chain o’ Mines and the Teller 
Hotel, whose pavement was once paved with 
silver bricks for the visit of President Grant, 
and whose bar-room floor displays the famous 
Face from The Shooting of Dan McGrew, do a 
roaring trade once more. And so does the 
Opera House, a restored architectural gem 
of the seventies. 

Here culture thrives, in the form of an 
annual operatic festival. In the days of the 
Gold Rush, and more especially the Silver 
Rush, of the eighties, fortunes were made 
overnight and often lost as quickly. But the 
city of Denver has remained a city of wealth. 
Its families are prosperous, the second and 
third generation of the early pioneers, living 
in handsome villas built in an extravaganza 
of Edwardian styles. They have a strong 
civic sense and take a pride in being patrons 
of the arts. It is they, anxious to keep the 
traditions of the West alive, who rebuilt the 
opera house in Central City, opening it with: 
a season of Dumas’s Camille which featured 
Lillian Gish. Since then its productions have 
ranged from Diamond Lil, featuring Mae 
West, to Mozart, Verdi, Beethoven and 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Last year, in celebra- 
tion of the theatre’s twenty-fifth anniversary, 
there was produced, for the first time, a new 
American ballad opera, based on a Western 
theme: The Ballad of Baby Doe, with music by 
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Douglas Moore and lyrics by John Latouche. 
Thus the folklore of the American West is 
now enshrined in a medium more elevated 
than the screen or the music-hall. 

Baby Doe herself was a young Irish belle 
from Oshkosh, Wisconsin, who came, as the 
wife of a miner, first to Central City and 
thence, after divorcing him, to Leadville, a 
neighbouring ‘boom town’. (Here Oscar 
Wilde had once lectured to an audience of 
miners on Aesthetic Theory in Exterior and 
Interior Decoration, and, despite his flam- 
boyant manner and black velvet costume, 
was voted ‘“‘a Prince of good fellows”, with 
“no piousness in his nature”’.) Here, in a 
saloon, she met Horace Tabor, one of the 
early pioneers of the region, who, after 
twenty years of ill-luck in his prospection for 
gold, had suddenly struck it rich on silver, 
and had become overnight one of the richest 
men in America. He fell in love at first sight 
with Baby Doe, abandoned his stern middle- 
aged New England wife in circumstances of 
considerable scandal, and married the young 
colleen in a lavish ceremony in Washington, 
where he had established a legend as the 
“Wild Western Senator’. Contemptuous of 
scandal, he took his bride back to live with 
him in splendour in Denver, where she 
reigned in Augusta’s place. Baby Doe, dis- 
comfiting the local gossips, proved a good 
wife to him and bore him two girls, known 
respectively as Golden Eagle and Silver 
Dollar. Then ruin fell upon him, largely 
owing to the devaluation of silver and the 
establishment of the gold standard. With 
Baby Doe still staunch at his side, he died a 
year or so afterwards, in a small back room 
in the hotel which he had built and owned, 
rescued from penury only by a job as a post- 
master which his friends had found for him. 
Baby Doe lived on for another thirty-five 
years, dying shortly before World War II, a 
penniless old crone, in an old cabin by the 
shaft of the disused Matchless Mine, which 
had made and lost her husband’s fortune. 

In this romantic drama of love and wealth 
and scandal and ruin, with a dash of politics, 
performed in a lush Gay Eighties setting, lay 
the stuff of the West—set to music from the 
East. The twain had met, not in an America 
initially Europeanized by an immigrant cul- 
ture, as on the eastern seaboard, but in an 
America initially American in its culture, and 
now selecting at will from the European 
heritage. It was a harmonious meeting. I 
began to understand what my shrewd Ameri- 
can friend had meant when he advised me to 
start my journey not in the East but in the 
Middle. 


